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“MEN AND WOMEN SHALL HAVE EQUAL RIGHTS THROUGHOUT THE ' 
UNITED STATES AND EVERY PLACE SUBJECT TO ITS JURISDICTION" 
Amendment to the United States Constitution now before Congress 


N ATION AL WOMAN S PARTY, Washington, D. C. 
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“Come Now, And Let Us Reason Together, Saith The Lord” 


(Isaiah 1, 18.) 


part of the divine plan. 


In the February, 1941, issue of Labor Standards 


of the U. S. Depart. e eee ci the fol- 
lowing statements are made: 


The United States Supreme Court, in its decisions 
in the Darby Lumber case and the Opp Cotton Mills 
case, both handed down on February 3, 1941, upholds 
the constitutionality of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act on 


guage which clearly implies support of the authority 


of the States to enact wage and hour legislation. 


“The Darby decision holds categorically that mini- 
mum wage and maximum-hour legislation may be 
‘applied alike to both men and women.’ The clear 
implication of the decision is that State wage and 
hour legislation also may be applied equally to men 
and women.” 

We rejoice to believe, in view of the quoted state- 

ments that no longer can there 


several important counts. 


X 


THE GREAT INVOCATION 


exist, in the minds of any per- 
son whatsoever, any further 
objection to the equal rights 


“The Court deals also with 
the challenge to the wage and 
hour provisions under the ‘due 
process’ clause of the fifth 
amendment, which limits Fed- 
eral authority in the same fash- 
ion as the due process clause of 
the fourteenth amendment lim- 
its the States. (The fifth and 


abroad. 


protect any person from inter- 
ference with his life, liberty or 
property by harsh or arbitrary 
governmental action.) Here part. 
the Court leans upon the 


Let the Forces of Light bring illumi- 
nation to mankind. 
Let the Spirit of Peace be spread 


May men of good will everywhere 
meet in a spirit of cooperation. 

May forgiveness on the part of all 
men be the keynote at this 
fourteenth amendments both time. 
Let power attend the efforts of the 

Great Ones. 
So let it be, and help us to do our 


amendment. The main objec- 
tion to the amendment brought 
up by our worthy opponents 
heretofore has been that the 
equal rights amendment would 
do away with protective laws 
for women only. It is now 
clearly evident that such laws 
can be extended to men, in 
both interstate and intrastate 
commerce. The last obstacle 
to unity is removed. Let us 
prepare now for the time, 
which is to come, when the re- 
building of society is to take 


Co. vs. Parrish, in which the 

Washington State minimum wage law for women was 
upheld. Says the Court: ‘It is no longer open to 
question that the fixing of a minimum wage is within 
the legislative power and that the bare fact of its 
exercise is not a denial of due process * * * Nor is it 


any longer open to question that it is within the legis- 


lative power to fix maximum hours’.” 


“And the Court adds: ‘The statute is not objec- 
tionable because applied alike to len men and 
women'. 

* * * 

“Although the decisions are particularly significant 

in the field of Federal regulation they contain lan- 


place. Guided by the spirit of 
goodwill and of understanding, 
let us work together for permanent human relation- 
ships based upon justice. Let us plan in the new 
world, which is to arise, that men and-women in this 
country shall be on an equal] plane, made possible by 
constitutional mandate, dedicated to service and ani- 
mated by love of their fellow beings. 


JOIN THE WOMAN'S PARTY 
~ Work with Women for Women. 
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Rights Amendment to the Constitution, and the adherence of the United 
States to the Equal Rights Treaty. The Woman’s Party also supports the 
proposed Equality Amendments to the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


THE PROPOSED EQUAL BRIGHTS AMENDMENT 


„Art. 1—Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 
Art. 2. 


shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
Introduced 


an. 6, 1989, (Senate Joint Resolution No. 8). 

House—By (ind), Jan. 8, 1941, 


Senate— Before the Sub-Committee of the Judiciary of 
Senators James H. Hughes of Delaware, Ernest W. McFar- 
of Arizona and Warren R. Austin of Vermont. 


of Representatives Francis E. Walter of Pennsylv 
lina, William R. Thom 
Gwynne of Iowa, and Albert L. Vreeland of 


and women have Rights throughout 


By Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, at Montevideo, De- 


PROPOSED EQUALITY AMENDMENTS TO COVENANT 
OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


undertake that in their respective 
: or abridged on the ground of sex.’’ 


Before the League of Nations Committee on Status of Women. 


Capper Gerald > 
(Md.), Geo. Radcliffe (ma). 


Men Advocates 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
Endorses The Equal Rights Amendment 


The guarantee of full equality to women would com- 
plete the historic catalogue of the first freedoms which 
are embodied in the concept of Americanism. The 
grant of equality to women has been delayed by com- 

lex and secondary considerations, chiefly the effect 
it would have on legislation designed to protect work- 
ing women from exploitation. Democratic society 
tends to tie itself into such knots, where the major 
principle is tangled up with the consequences of well- 
meant compromises. Then comes a time when the 
compromises themselves, however well-intentioned, 
hold back the acceptance of a vital principle. That 
time has come in this question of full 
women, It needs to be affirmed and established as 
the basic law of the land. The inconvenience of read- 
justing past cOmpromises is insignificant. The prin- 
ciple is vital. America cannot be a vigorous democracy 
while withholding any fraction of full equality from 
half of its citizens. | 

RAYMOND GRAM SWING. 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 
One of the long line of Eliots, famous in New England 
Adds His Sanction 


It has long seemed to me that the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution ought to be 
adopted because it simply makes explicit and definite 
what I think the vast majority of the American people 
really want. Indeed, I suspect most Americans still 
take it for granted that the Women’s Suffrage Amend- 
ment guarantees equality of rights for men and 
women, and when they discover that this isn’t so I 
am confident almost all of them would be ready and 


eager to take whatever steps may be necessary to 


accomplish the end they have in mind. 


If the use of my name would be of any value in the 
effort to promote the campaign for the adoption of 


this amendment, I should be very glad to have you > 


use it. 
FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, 
President, American Unitarian Association. 


LETTER FROM ERNEST R. GROVES 


Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 
; Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


I want to express my interest in the joint resolution 7 


that you are now considering which would establish 
equal rights throughont the United States for men 
and women. 

I believe the most important advance in the United 
States has been in the movement toward the equality 


of the sexes in political and social life. The next step, 


it seems to me, is to recognize this absolutely by such 
an amendment as you are considering. In the long 


run, I believe this is the best way to protect the inter- 


ests of women, even though I recognize that in an 
earlier period special legislation may have been neces- 
5 Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ERNEST R. GROVEs, 
Professor of Sociology, 


April, 1941 
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Women In Industry 


Faced with the knowledge of the awful conditions 
of virtual slavery which have overtaken the women 
of Europe, and the attempts to curtail the activities 
of women, principally married, in this country, I feel 
that it is necessary at this time to call to mind the 
fundamental truths concerning workingwomen ever 
true and pertinent and brought back to our realization 
today with ever increasing force, as for example. 

Frances Swiney, in Westminster Review, April, 
The the monopoly and 

8 i wor as re- 
rogative of men only, and the best remedy for * —— 


men is the restriction of the women's industries. Women are 
no lo to have choice of labor. They are to be confined and 


crib by limitation, and the married woman is once more to 
be and locked within her home as the unpaid slave and 
sexual dru Woman's sphere is the home,’ is the shibboleth 
of these sophists, when women can gain for ves anything 
out of the home in competition with men. 

“Yet no application of the same principle is advanced when 
women ask: ‘Why are men not restri when they encroach 
on women’s employments? Why are not men cooks abolished; 
men tailors for women’s clothes done away with, and the 
thousands of male shop assistants, selling women’s articles of 
dress and reels of cotton, and measuring out laces and ribbons? 


Can We Not Ask These Same Questions Today? 

The usual batch of uneconomic, unconstitutional and, 
on the part of those to be affected, unwanted bills 
classing women with children and restricting their 
earning power have been introduced in the 40-41 
Legislatures by men who wouldn’t for a minute sub- 
mit to such restrictions. Mostly they are presented at 
the request of women politicians, so new in the game 
that panaceas of the past seem like new toys, and 
by male labor “leaders” so old in the game that they 


know the rawest deals can be put over under a smoke 


screen of “women and children first.” 

The bills are pernicious—first, because they restrict 
women in the exercise of the most vital of human 
rights—the right to earn a living; second, because 
these restrictions are not applied to men, who are 
thus made more valuable as employees and therefore 
entitled to higher wages than the restricted women; 
third, because they link women and children in earn- 
ing power, thus perpetuating the necessity of child 
labor and making the employment of children as profit- 
able as that of women. No women except housewives 
and domestic servants are safe from interference in 
earning her living by political jobholders who, posses- 
sing no business ability, just naturally gravitate to- 
ward the state’s payroll. Public service, so-called, is 
full of “experts” who couldn’t stop a leak in the kitch- 
en sink, and life is too real, too earnest, too full of 
bills to pay, to allow interference from petty politi- 
cians in their frantic efforts to prevent women’s march 
toward economic equality. 

The test of all labor leaders, Samuel Gompers, 
said Women and men have the same problems.“ 

“There is no difference in the industrial problems and diffi- 
culties which confront women from those which confront men. 
The fundamental principles which underlie all efforts of women 
to establish their rights and industrial justice are those which 
underlie efforts of men. Men and women united can work out 


a general plan for the economic welfare of > and together 
they can enforce their demands and ideals. Divided in their 
efforts, or working along separate there must be some 
„ 5 t there are 
principles of human welfare which are common to the industrial 
problems of both men and women has been demonstrated with 
8 by conditions that are developing in Eu- 
rope. is demonstrates that if women do not organize and 
co-O te with MEN ALONG COMMON LINES, both will be 
to counteract the efforts of each other and to undermine 
the standards that have been established.“ — Samuel Gompers, 
American Federationist, March, 1916. 


MAUD DUVAL WILLIAMS, 


Well-known Member of Typographical Union. 


Alice Paul Returns 


Women Of America, And Particularly Of National 
Woman's Party, Rejoice 

Alice Paul, founder of the National Woman’s Party 
and Chairman of the World Woman’s Party, arrived 
in New York City, April 3rd. 

When interviewed on arrival, Miss Paul said: “This 
world crisis came about without women having had 
anything to do with it. If the women of the world 
had not been excluded from world affairs, events 
might have been different. This is a man- e world. 

“No matter who wins the present war, the woman’s 
movement will keep on growing. Women are the same 
the world over, no matter what country they live in. 
They want a world-wide movement—like a church. 
Something universal. 

“The World Woman’s Party is well organized in 
Europe. We are now organizing in Asia. We plan 
to have something to say when * is discussed. 
Women must never again be excluded from the affairs 
of the world. There can be no democracy without the 
participation of women.“ 

The National Woman's Party through the generosity 


of Mrs. George Mesta, Chairman of the Congressional 


Committee, gave a reception to honor Miss Paul, 


Sunday, April 6th, to which all members of Congress 


o y a dramatization, en “Fiery Feminists,” 
by Amelia Himes Walker. 


Massachusetts Women Jurors’ Bill 
The bill making women eligible for juries received 


treatment in the lower branch of the Legislature that 


seems cavalier, to put the best interpretation on it; 
or ly impertinent, to put the worst. 8 

lethal blow was struck by the Boston member 
who moved an amendment to the effect that before 
she could serve on a J a woman must gain the 
consent of her husband. ‘Quite as sensible, and quite 
as consistent with the equal status of women under 
the constitution, would have been a provision requir- 
ing a man called into jury service to gain the consent 
of his wife. 

The Boston author of the husband’s consent amend- 
ment may be something of a humorist. He urged the 
House to stand up “for the ancient prerogatives of 
the husband“ —which the House was not loath to do. 
Yet the fun, after all, was of a supercilious nature, 
nothing to be proud of, especially along the line that 
“a counter-revolution is under way” against the 


“attempt to impose a totalitarian matriarchy on the 


Old Bay State.” 
Yesterday the House laid on the finishing touches 
in finally killing the bill. More ridicule from the 
Boston member was greeted with “roars of laughter.” 
Women voters should take note of this incident. 
They have a stake in the 69th amendment to the State 
Constitution reading: No person shall be deemed to 


be ineligible to hold state, county or municipal office 


by reason of sex.”—Springfield Republican, Apr. 9, 1941. 


ADDED INFORMATION 


We are grateful to the Susan B. Anthony Memorial Library 

“Pioneers,” appearing e February 

Helen Friedlaender, and that the poem originally appeared un- 

der the title “The Road.” 

Mrs. Amelia Himes Walker informs us a line has been 
dropped in the “Trial of Miss Anthony” March issue, page 23, 
4th speech, 19th line, after word “franchise” insert “so none 
but a regularly admitted lawyer is allowed to practice,” making 
whole sentence read: “Precisely as no disfranchised person is 
entitled to sit upon a jury, and no woman is entitled to the 
franchise, so none but a regularly admitted lawyer is allowed 
to practice in the courts.” 5 
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Bills Affecting Women Introduced In Legislatures 


HELEN ROBBINS BITTERMANN 


EGISLATURES are again in session in most of the 
states, and the usual number of bills affecting 
women adversely have made their appearance. 


The working wife is still the object-of attack. In 
Ohio, Pat Dunn has reintroduced his bill prohibiting 
the state from employing both husband and wife in 
the civil service (HB 111). An identical bill has also 
been introduced in the Senate (SB 63) by Senator 
Hays, a newcomer. In Wisconsin, Assemblyman Fitz- 
simons, who had introduced bills directed against 
working wives since 1931, was defeated. But Assem- 


blyman Fellhopper has introduced a section into a. 


civil service bill (13-A) which would prohibit the 
state from employing any one who has a spouse reg- 
ularly employed at a salary of $1500 a year plus $250 
for each dependent child, or who has a joint salary 
with the spouse of $2,000 a year plus $250 for each de- 
pendent child. A similar bill was introduced in Minne- 
sota but it has been killed. Utah, I understand, has 
passed a law prohibiting the employment by the state 
of married women whose husbands earn more than 
$900 a year. 

Although most of the bills which prohibit the em- 
ployment of wives by the states will be defeated, the 
= which they have called out has done great 

rm. The prejudice stirred up has invaded private 
industry. An increasing number of employers are re- 
fusing to employ married women. To try to meet this 
situation, a Joint Committee for the Removal of Dis- 
criminations Against Married Women has been formed 
in Ohio. theligest | it was made up of representatives 
from a dozen Columbus organizations. It now has 
members from clubs in different parts of the state. 
The present plan is for the Joint Committee to include 
the executive secretaries of all Ohio trade associations 
to a meeting at which the problem can be discussed. 


As women know only too well, prejudice directed 
against the working wife is only a prelude to prejudice 
directed against all working women. In several states 
there are complaints that women executives are bein 
replaced by men. Minnesota, Ohio, and New Yor 
are three of the centers of such activity. 

The war status in which we find ourselves will prob- 
ably solve the problem of the working wife and of 
the woman executive “for the duration.” Even in 


Hitler's Germany, according to a recent issue of the 


New York Times, women now have equal rights with 


men. But wane poem is declared, the problem will 


rear its ugly h again unless in the interim the prin- 
ciple of equality can be written into our constitution. 


Ohio has its usual number of crack-pot bills which 
should be mentioned if only to lighten the picture. 
Gus Kasch of Akron again would make it a felony to 
sell cigarettes to females, as the law so biologically 
describes us (HB 643). He would also prohibit night 
work to women (HB 490). And he and Mr. Poda, also 
of Akron, would make the employer bear full expense 
of a female employe’s confinement for eight weeks 
before and after child birth (HB 483). 


Jury service bills are still bones of contention in 


eastern states. In Maryland, the bill was lost in the 
Senate by a vote of 15 to 14. In Vermont, opponents 
of the jury service bill are pressing for a state-wide 
referendum, the question to be voted upon by women 
voters only. 


The unemployment compensation laws begin to 
penalize married women workers. In Minnesota, a 


married woman on dismissal not receive unem- 
ployment compensation where the combined incomes 
of husband and wife have been more than $150 a 
week. In Ohio, a bill has been introduced (SB 221) 
in which a woman may not claim unemployment com- 
pensation for unemployment arising from child birth. 
There is, however, some reason in this provision. 
Unemployment compensation is granted where the 
applicant is free and able to work at tasks other than 
the one last held. Obviously it is unfair for women to 
use this fund for child birth benefits. | 


The most dangerous threat to the equality of men 
and women today lies not in bills direc against 
working wives, but in women’s acceptance of a lower 
wage than men get for the same work. As an example 
of this, the men workers in one of the New Jersey 
plants had been getting 65 cents an hour. The em- 
ployer began training women to do the same work at 
50 cents an hour. e men struck. The women were 
underbidding them. This is the same threat which 
men offer to women’s employment under minimum 
wage laws for women only, where women are forced 
by law to work for more than the men will. Equal 
pay for equal work is the only solution if women are 
to have fair treatment in industry. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that on September 6, 1940, the 
Supreme Court of Michigan upheld Public Acts 328, 
No. 556 which requires Michigan employers to pay 
women equal wages with men where the work done is 
identical, The law was passed in 1931. | 


Much of the labor legislation introduced hinges on 
the inequality of pay for men and women. This is 


the real reason behind Ohio’s ever-present barmaid’s ~ 


bill which would prohibit the employment of females 
to “pour beer from bottles, pour whiskey from bottles, 
mix drinks behind the/a counter, or otherwise per- 
form the function of bartender.” Ostensibly this is 
to protect the morals of the women so employed. Actu- 
ally, it is an attempt on the part of the Bartenders’ 
Union to railroad women getting $12 to $15 a week out 
of jobs that would pay the men $25. 


While on the subject of bars, it is amusing if irrele- 
vant to mention here the Indiana bill prohibiting 
women from entering a tavern and sitting on a stool 
before the bar. Pro this is one of the sporadic 
attempts of the liquor trade to clean up its own house. 
A drunken woman on a bar stool can do both the 
trade and the sex more harm than the most misguided 
legislature. So they try to pass a law about it—and 
pass the buck. 

To return to the problem of equalizing the pay of 
men and women, the minimum wage for women only 
is still with us despite the recent United States Su- 
pesme Court decision’ upholding the Wage and Hour 

w for men and women engaged in interstate and 
intrastate commerce. Michigan has introduced a bill 
setting a blanket $16 a week wage for all women. In 
the District of Columbia an hours bill for women is 
pending. 

However, there are bright spots in the picture. The 


Florida State Bar Association has drafted a bill to 


grant to married women the same rights to control 

their affairs that unmarried women have. This will 

modernize the Florida law, which has been in need 

of revision for over thirty years. Such a bill has also 

been introduced in Michigan. In Indiana, a bill has 
| (Continued on Page 33) 
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Books On The Woman Movement 


By MARY ELIZABETH DOWNEY 


NDERSTANDING and appreciation of what the 
| woman’s movement is all about is simply a mat- 

ter of education through listening to those enlightened 
on the subject and reading a few books which have 
been written in the last few years. These books set 
one thinking and applying what is learned to personal 
experience. The way of freedom to men has come 


through long travail and woman has nowhere yet come 


fully into her own. 


oday, however, she has more liberties in the United | 


States than in any other country. With the world in 
‘such turmoil and everything so far gained by other 
women being taken away, it behooves those of the 
United States not only to hold on to everything they 
have gained but also to strive for full equality with 
men, so that when these wars are over they will be 
able to help women of other countries regain what 


ost. | 
ding the following books would mean the open- 


ing of a new world to those not awakened, and clarify 
as well as add to the knowledge of those already 
interested : | 

Maude Glasgow’s The Subjection of Women and the 
Traditions of Men gives the status of women through 
the ages from a history and position of which to 
proud, to a later subjection from which she has not 
fully evolved. Her book shows the importance of 
freedom from these traditions, not only for the good 
of women but also that of civilization. Men and 
women should supplement and complement, not sup- 
plant each other. 

Inez Haynes Irwin’s Angels and Amazons, A Hun- 
dred Years of American Women, written for the Na- 


Bills Affecting Women 


- (Continued from Page 32) 


been introduced by a member of the legislature who 
is also a member of the Crawfordsville Business and 
Professional Women’s Club to equalize the poll tax 
in the state. Under the present law, only men pay a 

ll tax, of three dollars. The proposed bill would 
2 a tax of $1.50 on men and women alike. 

n two states, bills have been introduced to add 

ual rights amendments to the state constitutions. 
The California bill was introduced on January 16 with 
twenty-four Assemblymen as authors. The [Illinois 
bill grew out of the women’s discontent with the work- 
ings of the eight hour law for women passed in 1937. 
A committee of business and professional women 
studied the law with a view to ö business and 
professional women from its workings. They con- 
cluded that an amendment could not be drawn which 
would cover all business and professional women. In 
its stead, the committee has recommended an amend- 
ment to the Illinois Bill of Rights to read as follows: 
“Men and women shall have equal civil and political 
rights and no person shall be denied any privilege 
or capacity on account of sex.” 

The introduction of such bills recalls the fight for 
suffrage, when the leverage of the electoral vote in 
states already having suffrage was used to such telling 
effect in the fight for the federal amendment. It may 
be that history will repeat itself. But it is to be de- 
voutly hoped that that repetition will be accomplished 
in fewer than the seventy-five years which the suffrage 
amendment required for passage. 


tional Council of Women of the United States, is a 


history of the rise and progress of women in the 
United States between the years 1833 and 1933. Since 
a thousand copies of the book have been given to 
libraries all over the country “He who runs may read“ 
for the asking. 7 

Ernest R. Groves The American Woman, The Fem- 
inine Side of a Masculine Civilization tells the story 
from a man’s point of view. His book is an historic 
and sociologic study of the changing status of Ameri- 
can women, north, south, east, and west from the 
earliest period till today. 

Alma Lutz, in Created Equal, The Biography of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, has told a vivid story of a 
dramatic period in American history, in which Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott 
and Lucy Stone come to life for us. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton made the first public:demand for woman 
suffrage in the United States, worked for it all her 
life as she did for equal rights for women in all human 
relationships. The mother of seven children, a great 
orator, an able presiding officer, a writer, and a real 
statesman, she stands out as one of our greatest 
American women. 

Emeline Pethick-Lawrence, another remarkable 
woman, has given us the story of the militant woman 
suffrage movement in England. Her book My Part in 
a Changing World is charmingly written in autobio- 
graphic form and should be read by everyone having 
a world-wide interest in the feminist movement. 

This book should be read before that of Doris 
Stevens, Jailed for Freedom which is the story of the 
intensive campaign of the militant women in the 
United States to win the suffrage amendment to the 


Constitution, enfranchising women. 


_ Harriot Stanton Blatch and Alma Lutz in Challeng- 
ing Years, The Memoirs of Harriot Stanton Blatch 
give us interesting glimpses of Mrs. Blatch’s life, her 
memories of her mother and Susan B. Anthony, and 
her acquaintance with such men and women as George 
Bernard Shaw, Ramsay MacDonald, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, and Emmeline Pankhurst. Mrs. 
Blatch’s story of the colorful campaign of the National 
Woman’s Party for the Federal Amendment and her 
opposition to special labor laws for women are of 
great interest. Her keen mind, her grasp of world 
affairs, and her views on woman’s part in solving the 
problems of civilization make her memoirs a significant 
contribution to these troubled times. This -book is a 
75th Anniversary publication of Vassar College. 

Those who will read these books in the sequence 
given above will have a comprehensive knowledge of 
the long way through which women have come toward 
the attainment of human rights. 


Blatch, Harriot Stanton, and Lutz, Alma. Challenging Years, 
The Memorirs of Harriet Stanton Blach. New York. Put- 
nam. 1940. $3.50. 

Glasgow, Maude. The Subjection of Women and the Traditions 
of Men. New York. McAuliffe Booth, Inc. 1940. $3.00. 

Groves, Ernest R. The American Woman, The Feminine Side of 

a Masculine Civilization. New York. Greenberg. 1937. $3.00. 

Irwin, Inez Haynes. Angels and Amazons, A Hundred Years 
of American Women. New York. Doubleday, Doran. 1933. 


$2.50. 

Lutz, Alma. Created E The Bio of Elizabeth C 
Stanton. New York. John n 83.00. ea 

Pethick-Lawrence, Emeline. My Part in a Changing World. 
London. Victor Gallancz. 1939. $4.00. 

Stevens, Doris. Jailed for Freedom. New York. Boni and Lie- 
right. 1920. $3.50. | 
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VMWomen In A Democracy 


— 


By HELENA HILL WEED ) 


* 


(Extracts from a radio talk on the California B. & P. Clubs’ Radio Hour, KFAC, Los Angeles, March 4, 1941.) 


WO, basic ideologies of government are at death 
grips in our troubled world today—the ideal of 


democracy against the ideal of dictatorship. As a na- 


tion, we are prepared to defend the democratic ideal, 
but before we can put our united strength behind this 
defense we must not only understand its full meaning, 
but we must put its principles into full practice. 


So we must ask ourselves first, what do we mean by 


democracy ? 


The most concise exposition of our national faith 
that I have ever read was an article in the Los Angeles 
3 last December, under the by-line of F. G. Tyr- 


“Government is only one aspect of democracy,” he said. 
“Fundamentally, democracy is a way of life. It erects a struc- 
ture of government, of course, but of such form and so admin- 
istered as to set men free to work out their own destiny, to 
develop their abilities to a maximum, to achieve physical and 
mental maturity, economic security, and personal satisfaction. 


a democracy, every person is free to chart his own course 

n or a sailor, a farmer or a merchant, 
a business executive or a skilled mechanic, a professional man 
or a day laborer, or whatever else he will. And having chosen, 
it is up to him to work or loaf, rise or fall, sink or swim. He 
can * Mad success, —a distinction. He can make his life 
a masterpiece or a mess. He is free. It is up to him. 


“Still further, — affords of oppo 
does not, and cannot, afford equality of ability. That is definite- 


ly diverse. It ranges from below mediocrity to the highest geni- 


us. Democracy’s slogan is To ys man his work,’ that is, 
the. work to which he is adapted. An 4 ag om no barriers to 
be placed in his way. It pau no pens neither 
does it im handicaps. It places every man on own; feet, 
in the midst of inviting and lenging surroundings, and tells 
him to get busy. Democracy rests on reality. 
“The democratic ideol is sane, sensible, and scientific. 

no other system will men find it possible to realize their perso 
and collective aspirations, and an abundant life. That is the 
democracy we propose to defend, if need be, with our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 


That is the democracy that women, as well as men, 


believe to be the birthright of all the people—not mere- 


ly of the male half of the people. That is the birthright 
from which women have been disinherited by court de- 
cisions as to what our Constitution means, not by the 
Constitution itself. It is to regain this birthright that 
women are today seeking to amend the Federal and 
State constitutions by the Equal Rights Amendments. 


And women are not alone in this struggle. Clear- 


thinking men, in every walk of life, have joined with 


women to make our democracy a living reality in prac- 
tice, and thus remove the stigma of hypocrisy from our 
political system. 

Mr. Allan C. Balch, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of California Institute of Technology, and Rupert 
Hughes, distinguished writer and journalist, have al- 
ready been quoted in these pages as stating their be- 
lief in the principle of equal rights for men and women 
throughout the United States, in order to wipe out dis- 
re and as a matter of simple democratic jus- 

ce. 

The most cursory glance at existing laws discrimi- 
nating against women in the economic field, and those 
operating unfairly against women with respect to civil 
and political rights proves that the noble ideals of de- 
mocracy are still an unattained dream for women in 
our country. 


uality of opportunity, equal protection of the laws, 
3 . in the enjoyment of the privileges and immu- 


under the same protection that men enjoy. 


nities of citizenship, equal rights to life, liberty, prop- 


erty, and the pursuit of happiness—all those sovereign 


rights of citizenship which our Constitution says may 
not be denied or abridged by Federal or State govern- 
ments—are all still unprotected for women citizens, in 
the Federal Constitution. 


Laws based solely on sex, which would be declared 
unconstitutional if applied to men, are found by hun- 
dreds throughout the United States, and women have 
no redress in the courts—as men have—when such 
unequal and unjust laws are enacted, because their 
sovereign rights as citizens and persons are not pro- 
tected in the Constitution. Without this constitutional 
se there is no limit to the laws which State 
egislatures may legally enact, denying or abridging 
the supposedly inalienable rights of women. They are, 


and will continue to be the absolute subjects of the 
State—just as much as German and Italian women are 


today—until their rights are protected in the Federal 
Constitution, exactly as the rights of men are now pro- 


If anyone is disposed to challenge this statement, let 
the following decision of the Supreme Court be pon- 
dered—and it is only one of many such decisions. 


The Supreme Court said: 


“No law can be pronounced invalid for the reason sim- 

ply that it violates our notions of justice, is oppressive 

or unfair, or because in the opinion of some or all of 

the citizens of the State it is not justified by public ne- 

cessity or designed to promote the public — We 

re if it violates no constitutional provision, it is 
and must be obeyed.” 


And in another case, the Supreme Court said, with 


reference to the right of the States to make any laws 


they chose, regardless of justice or equity: 


the com- 


“Legislatures have absolute power to oe 
ess 


mon law at their will, or even at their w 
prevented by constitutional limitation.” 


It is precisely because the Supreme Court has held 
that women were not made citizens or persons by spe- 
cific declaration, when the Constitution was — 
that State legislatures may still, “at their will or 
whim,” enact any legislation respecting the rights and 


liberties of women which a majority choses to adopt. 


They have absolute power over women, and will con- 
tinue to have this unrestricted power unless and until 
the Federal Constitution is clarified to bring women 
e power 
of the legislatures to deny or abridge the inalienable 
Per of all citizens, men and women alike, must be 


j 

Most people believe that women entered into the en- 
joyment of complete civil and political liberty, on the 
same terms as men enjoy these privileges and immu- 
nities of citizenship, when they won national en- 
franchisement—just as the Negro man did—but the 
Supreme Court still says, “No, all that women won 
was the right to vote under the laws of the State in 
which they reside.” 


“Women,” the Supreme Court says, “are still sub- 


ject to the absolute control of State legislatures, which 
may grant or withhold rights ‘at their will or whim’.” 


Such decisions show why a State can legally do as 
Utah did recently—pass a law providing that no mar- 
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ried woman may be gainfully employed in that State 
if her husband has an income of $900 yearly. 


This law is just as unfair for men as for women, for 
it does not take into consideration the economic needs 
of the family. It is simply a bold effort, on the part of 
unthinking persons to minimize the economic competi- 
tion of women in industry, which if generally success- 
ful, would result in the permanent establishment of a 
submerged class, which could never better its economic 


status. 
It has been shown repeatedly, by careful investiga- 


tion, that a yearly income of at least $936 is necessary 


to maintain one person decently—so how could a yearly | 
income of $900 provide a decent living for a husband, 


wife, and children? If wives were forbidden by law to 


add to the family income by gainful employment, such 
families would be condemned to a life of abject pover- 


ty. Yet, so long as State legislatures have the right 
to deny or abridge the right of women to be gainfully 
employed (which they cannot do for men, because of 
constitutional limitations) such vicious laws may be 


Or take the California law, which permits the State 
to impose an inheritance tax on the husband’s share of 
the community property which the wife inherits, if he 
dies first, but which gives to the husband, without tax- 


ation, the wife’s share, if she dies first. Equality of 


right for both husband and wife would prevent such 
a discrimination against the wife’s inheritance. 


In past years there may have been some justifica- 
tions for opposition to legislation which would give 
men and women equal constitutional rights, because 
the constitutionality of laws regulating industrial con- 


bor conditions by union action. 


ditions, wages, and hours for men had never been put 
to legal test, and because organized labor fought suc- 
cessfully against such laws, preferring to regulate la- 
The oppression of 
women in industry was so great (for women were not 
included in union labor agreements), that retention of 
a legal system, under which legislation based on sex 
would be lawful seemed to many the only way by which 


women in industry could be protected from oppression, 


even though all the civil and political liberties of all 


“women, in and out of industry, were thereby put in 


constant jeopardy. 

The decision of the Supreme Court on Feb. 3, 1941, 
has ended that situation. We can now all work to- 
gether for legislation based on the work itself, not on 
sex, knowing its constitutionality will be unchallenged. 

If most men were not better than the laws, and did 
not refuse to avail themselves of the power they hold 
over women, women would have a deeper appreciation 
of the bondage and servitude of their legal status. But 


because most men are better than the laws is no rea- 


son why unequal laws should remain in force. We have 
laws against murder and arson, even though most men 
do not commit these crimes. 


Our faith in democracy is now being put to the acid 


test before the world. We, as a nation, could make no 
more valuable contribution to the validity of our faith 
in the principles of democracy than to re-establish the 
beliefs of the Founding Fathers in practice, and de- 
clare by affirmative action, that “We, the People” 
means the men and women who bear together all the 
burdens and responsibilities of government, and who 
— enjoy together the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship. 


The Maryland Women Jury Bill 


By Mary McLEAN HALSEY 7 
Chairman, Maryland Branch, N. W. P. 


The bill known as “Senate Bill No. 77, a bill for 
Jury Service for Women in Maryland” sponsored by 
the principal women’s Clubs in the State and handled 
by a Joint Campaign Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from these clubs was given an exhaustive 
hearing on Feb. 12th, as reported in the March issue 
of EQUAL RIGHTS. 

At its first reading, early in March, the bill was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Judicial Pro- 
ceedings, Senator Emanuel Gorfine of Baltimore being 
the Chairman. 

We knew from the beginning we should have trouble, 
because a majority of the members of the Committee 
were violently opposed. Shortly after its first reading 
Senator Gorfine announced that his Committee had 
acted—the result being an unfavorable vote of 6 to 5 
against the bill. We then endeavored to obtain a re- 
consideration, meanwhile deluging the Committee, the 
Governor and Senator Gorfine with telegrams and let- 
ters. In one District alone 700 postal cards were sent 
to the members of the Committee from that District. 

Finally, Senator Gorfine notified us that having his 
full Committee of thirteen members present, he had 
again presented the Bill, obtained a reconsideration and 
another unfavorable report. He promised, however, to 
bring the Bill out with an unfavorable report and im- 
mediately ask the substitution of the Bill for the un- 
favorable report and demand a roll call. This roll call 
we were most anxious to obtain, because next year 
is an election year. 

The Women Jury Bill was made the special order of 
the day for March 18th at 1 P. M. After a long and 
herve racking wait, the bill was read by the clerk at 
6 P. M. Senator Gorfine immediately asked the substi- 


tution of the Bill for the unfavorable report. At once 
Senator Lindsay of Baltimore Co. moved that the Bill 
be laid on the table. Senator Gorfine then demanded 
a roll call. The vote was 15 to 14 in favor of tabling 
the Bill. One Senator from Montgomery Co., who had 
promised to vote for the Bill and whose loyalty we had 
never doubted voted with the foes of the Bill. Again 
the Women Jury Bill went down to defeat, after twen- 
ty-two years of effort, but it has left behind a most 
— heritage—the list of those who voted against 

We feel, of course, greatly disappointed, but we have 
the consolation of knowing that the Bill advanced 
farther at this session than in all the previous twenty- 
two years. 

This should be the end of this report, but there was 
a most interesting aftermath. Following the defeat of 
the Bill the Senate was recessed until 8 P. M. During 
this period Senator Dize of Somerset Co., who had 
voted against the motion to table the Bill, decided to 
change his vote and was permitted to do so, although 
the result of the ballot had been announced and a 
peared in the morning paper as 15 to 14 against. It 
was not until the appearance of the Legislative Journal, 
several days later, that we found the vote recorded as 
16 to 13 against the Women Jury Bill. Strange are the 
ways of State Legislatures! 


AT LONG, LONG LAST 


After twenty years the Maryland Legislature has 
ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment whose ratifi- 
— 5 sh completed by 86 other states August 18, 
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contact with her indomitable spirit without bend 
better for it. Sumie Mischima was born with an innate 
self respect. Fortunately her family had responded to 


western influence and was not 1 to education for 
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INSPIRATION FROM THE EAST 


TS advancement of women and the raising 
status of women cannot be looked upon ‘onl 


national problem. It is world-wide. The Nation j 
Woman's Party has recognized this fact, first by’ 


forming an International Committee and then by or- 


— 


anywhere in the world suffer a set-back in status, It 
affects women everywhere. When they advance, eve 


ganizing the World Woman’s Party. When am 


so slightly in one small section of the world, 9 


everywhere gain courage and determination. 


As the light for women in Europe has gone out, the 
East has raised the torch of freedom for women. In 
Turkey and in China the progress of women has ae 


phenomenal. Even in Japan, bound by generations of 


isolation and tradition and now directed by a — 


Fascist government, a few women are gallantly chart- 


ing a way into freedom. One of these Japanese women 
is Sumie Mischima, who has written the story of her 
life in MY NARROW ISLE. (The John Day Company, 

€ 


New York, 52.75.) | 
No woman can read her story, no one can come i 


girls: But she glimpsed the h hopeless, tradition 


life of the average Japanese woman while she lived for 
some years with an uncle and aunt. Here she rebelled, 
inwardly against the long hours of drudgery and the 


unintelligent management of housework regarded as 


the necessary discipline of the good Japanese vous 
She rebelled against the custom which demanded that , 


men be served first with food and that women be allot- 


ted only the cold leavings and the crumbs from the 
table. Cold rice and scraps from the men’s and chil- 
dren’s plates stood out to her as a symbol of degrada- 0 


tion. 
Education and contact with western thought seem 


the way out. A scholarship gave her the opportunity: 
for five years in the United States at Dana Hall and 
Wellesley. They were years of adventure, of hard, 
work, of groping to understand the western mind and, 
western ways, and gradually the adjustment came. She 


returned to Japan eager to make use of her education 
and to serve her country and its women. But Japan 


was going through a depression and a period of re- 
action. There was no place for a modern woman. Su- 
mie valle ada a place for herself, enduring un- 


believable 
spite of obst 
swamped the Ordi 
most wrecked 
mother-in-law. ~ 


To a westerner it may sometimes seem that Sumie 
Mishima has been muddling through, that somehow . 
she should strike out to the right and to the left and 
clear away all that seems to clutter and oppress her 


life. But Sumie Mischima met her problems in her own 


way. In spite of all that happened to her, she never 


A Feminist Thinks It Over 


ot 
y as 4 


hips and keeping her spirit serene in 
es and pressure which would have 

woman. Her marriage was al- 
a well-meaning, but tradition- bound 


— — — 


once lost that inner freedom, that conviction that what- 
ever went on around her, her integrity as a free woman 
could not touched. Her mental citadel was impreg- 
nable in spite of hide-bound tradition. In this respect, 
American women have much to learn from her. 


Women, here — the United States, with far more 
freedom than Sumie Mischima, with all sorts of * 7 
tunities for advancement, are far more bound in their 
own minds by tradition than she. They are bound by 
unimportant traditions. which many of them cling to 
unthinkingly, and which others champion as fanatical- 
ly as Sumie Mischima’s mother-in-law championed her 
traditions. All of these traditions could be swept away 
so easily, if American women would cultivate an inner 
spirit of freedom and self-respect. I believe that Sumie 
Mischima’s struggle, single-handed, for women’s free- 
dom will fire a spark in the hearts of American women. 


Minimum Wage Law For Women Is Upheld 
Magistrate Michael A. Ford, sitting as a justice in 
Manhattan Special Sessions Court, upheld yesterday 
the constitutionality of the minimum wage law for 
women and minors by finding the owner of a beauty 
shop guilty of paying two women émployees less than 
the prescribed minima, Last Tuesday a Special Ses- 
sions Court in the Bronx held that the law was an ille- 
gal 3 of power and was therefore unconstitu- 
onal. 
Magistrate Ford found Louis Ponte, proprietor of 
the Columbia Beauty Salon, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, 
guilty of having underpaid two employees a total of 


5297.88 between November 29, 1939 and August 10, 


1940. He delayed sentence until February 28. 

Miss Frieda S. Miller, State Industrial Commissioner, 
said that the decision was a confirmation that the law 
was constitutional and asserted that regardless of the 
earlier decision all employers and employees, in indus- 
tries covered in this state, must abide by it. 

From the New York Herald Tribune, February 14, 1941. 


The 
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A TIME WILL COME. By Rachel M. Varble. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.00. 


An interesting, swiftly moving story of five women, bound by 
tradition, threatened by laws unfair to women and dominated 
by men upon whom they are financially dependent. They strug> 
gle blindly to free themselves; Into their lives in 1900 comes 
Susan B. Anthony. She shows them how to help themselves 


and all women by working for woman suffrage. They are in- 


terested, they want to help, but they all fail her, because they 
are too preoccupied with their own personal problems. 

“Is this a sign?” asks Susan as the book ends. Will women 
with the power of ‘ballot fail women and the world because 
they are so absorbed by their personal affairs, important and 
unimportant? The answer lies with the women of today. 

This is a novel Which shohld be read by every women. But 
we cannot help wishing that Rachel Varble had drawn a more 
faithful, more lifelike portrait of Susan B. Anthony. Even so 
Miss Anthony is inspiring. 
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